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General Electric is not one business, but an organization 
of many businesses, offering opportunities in virtually 
all the professions. Here three G-E men brief the career- 
possibilities which the company offers in business, in 
electrical engineering and in sales engineering. 


HE WANTS TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 

R. J. Canning (Michigan), Director of the G-E Business 
Training Course: Every year I visit colleges and universities 
to interview and select seniors interested in business 
careers with General Electric. Our training course, now in 
its 30th year, instructs business administration and liberal 
arts men in business procedures, offering practical experi- 
ence as well as evening classes in company accounting and 
financial operations. Many of our present leaders got their 
start in this course. 











ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
A. H. Lauder (Wyoming), Assistant Manager of the G-E 
Large and Small Motors Division: I don’t think opportuni- 
ties were ever better for the engineer who takes his engi- 
neering seriously—who concentrates on it and avoids the 
temptation to swerve off into administrative work. In my 26 
years in General Electric engineering, I think I’ve found as 
much variety and opportunity for creative thinking as a man 














could want. 
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SALES ENGINEER 


P. C. Shirkey (Princeton), G-E sales representative with the 
Republic Steel Corporation: The company needs many 
men to do the kind of work I’m doing—that is, to keep up 
with new and increasingly complex apparatus and to find 
economical and practical applications for it among G-E 
customers. The company runs its own course for us, in 
which we study the background of engineering knowledge 
and experience as well as the theories of sales methods. 
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first among nations in national income. . . in 
production of wheat, corn, cotton, petroleum, 
coal and iron. . . in communications, in motor 
vehicles per capita . . . in education! 

Yes, but for how long? Appalling conditions 
prevail in many of our schools. Classrooms 
are overcrowded; equipment is worn; text- 
books are needed; teachers by the thousands 
are turning to other professions that offer 
greater financial security. It is high time that 
all citizens awaken to the crisis in our schools! 

Know the conditions in your local schools. 
Support and work with organizations seeking 
to improve your childrens’ education. It is 
vital to back those who are teaching our youth 
the fundamentals of the American way of life! 
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Minneapolis-Moline Produces a Complete Line of Farm and Industrial Tractors 
and Power Units, plus a Complete Line of Modern Machinery for the Farm 


Equality, opportunity, aggressive ingenuity, freedom from 
oppressive restrictions—these things have helped to make 
America great. Here, man is guaranteed certain inalienable 
rights. He enjoys blessings that exist only where freedom 
reigns. The birthright of a free education . . . the right to 
worship as a man pleases . . . free choice in his life’s work . . . 
these inheritances of freedom, and many, many more, have 
nurtured the social, agricultural, industrial, and economic 
progress that identifies mighty America! 

In this land where every man is free to do whatever he 
chooses, wherever he chooses, however he chooses, this record 
of Minneapolis-Moline employees is truly significant: Of the 
present employees, 17 have been with the company from 50 to 60 
years; 158 from 35 to 49 years; and 548 from 20 to 34 years. 
Taking into consideration all 732 old-timers, they constituted 
23% of all MM employees at the close of 1940, with an average 
employment record of over 40 years. Even with the expanded 
employment of well over 6,000 now necessary to meet the in- 
creased demands for MM products, the nucleus of old-timers 
still constitutes 11 per cent of the total now employed! 

Such faithful service Minneapolis-Moline is proud to 
acknowledge. It is a record of skilled craftsmen at work in 
a democracy where freedom from hampering restrictions is a 
cherished privilege . . . a record of men of industry building 
modern machines of proved quality to help farmers meet the 
world-wide demand for more food, fibre, and oil. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 


Power ImpLemENT CompaNy - MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 
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At 12 Weeks 150 New Hampshires 
averaged 4.3 ibs. per bird with 
LOW FEED CONSUMPTION. 


I. the New York State ‘'Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow Contes?,’’ Mr. Leonard C. Schleicher, 
owner of the Good Ground Poultry Farm at 
Hampton Bays, L.I., N.Y., entered 150 New 
Hampshire cockerel chicks. Not only did he 
win First Prize but he also won the A & P 
Trophy in the Senior Division. 


“Our birds are economical to produce on 


Beacon Broiler Program.” 


“At 12 weeks of age,” writes Mr. Schleicher, 
“they averaged 4.3 Ibs. per bird and had eaten 
13.9 Ibs. of feed per bird. This was at the rate of 
3.23 Ibs. of feed for each pound of growth... 


Leonard Schleicher 
standing beside the tro- 
phy he won in 1948 New 
York State ‘*‘Chicken- 


Of -Tomorrow’’ 


and shows that our birds are economical to 
produce.” 


“At 12 weeks,” continues Mr. Schleicher, “we 
selected 15 of the best cockerels and shipped them 
to the contest headquarters at Troy, where the 
official weight was 70 Ibs. for the 15 birds, or 
4.67 \bs. each.” 


“We think that these results demonstrate very 
well what a good breeding program plus good 
feed and management can produce in the way of 
the modern chicken.” 


We congratulate Mr. Schleicher and his fine 
work. And we accept with thanks his tribute 
to Beacon Feed. Incidentally, the birds that 
won second prize in the same contest were 
owned by the Westhill Farms, Inc. of Camillus, 
New York. 


* if you're wondering ... the second prize birds were 


also Beacon-fed. Why not try Beacon yourself? See 
your nearest Beacon dealer. 


Contest. 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC. CAYUGA, N. Y. 
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Of Many Things 





OUR COVER is firmly in tune with the season, as Dolores Hartnett, 
versatile Home Ec sophomore, COUNTRYMAN compet, and mem- 
ber in good standing of Ag-Domecon Council and 4-H Club, poses 
for ace COUNTRYMAN photographer, Gordon D. Rapp ’49. 
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Up to Us 


The Christmas Season is an es- 
pecially welcome one to editors, 
for it affords an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to mount the pulpit and 
preach to a defenseless congrega- 
tion. Crusades and great campaigns 
are momentarily sidetracked. The 
great editorial guns are silenced. 
Gushing forth sentiment, brother- 
hood, and forgiveness to all, the 
barons of the press are, for a mo- 
ment, at peace with the world. 

Although the temptation to 
preach is ever a strong one, we will 
forego the chance to tweak our 
readers’ consciences and will con- 
tent ourselves to merely join in 
thanksgiving and rejoicing as befits 
the season. 

This Christmas, we have many 
causes for rejoicing. Although our 
tribulations have been many this 
year, also have our blessings been 
great. The closing days of 1948 find 
us well in health, buoyant in spirit, 
financially sound, and possessed of 
an office resplendent with a new 
coat of paint and fluorescent light- 
ing. We are celebrating our almost 
Golden Jubilee this month—the 
COUNTRYMAN is 45 years old, 
and shows every sign of repeating 
the feat. (It must be confessed 
though, that some of these 45 years 
have been taken directly out of the 
life spans of editors, past and pres- 
ent.) 

We have received an extra spe- 
cial present this year. At the Agri- 
cultural College Magazines conven- 
tion at Chicago, the COUNTRY- 
MAN was chosen the outstanding 
college agricultural publication from 
the standpoint of general overall 
excellence for 1947-48. 

Perhaps there are those who 
might question the significance of 
such an honor, but be that as it 
may, this ray of sunlight made our 
Christmas brighter, and gave new 
fire to dormant hopes and unful- 
filled ambitions. Our Gideon’s army 
of stalwart journalists goes forth 
to the New Year reinstilled with 
vigor, courage, and dreams of bet- 
ter things to come. 

As 1948, its troubles and its tri- 
umphs leave us, we would take the 
time to wish to all our readers, 
friends, and those who do not yet 
fit accurately into either category, 
a truly Merry Christmas. N.B. 
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Is Chere a Santa Clans? 


We take pleasure in answering at once and thus prominently the communica- 
tion below, expressing at the time time our great gratification that its faithful 
author is numbered among the friends of The Sun:— 

Dear Editor: I am 8 years old. Some of my little friends say there is no 

Santa Claus. Papa says ‘If you see it in The Sun, it’s so.’ Please tell me the 


truth, is there a Santa Claus? 


VIRGINIA O’HANLON, 115 West 95th Street.” 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been affected by the skepti- 
cism of a skeptical age. They do not believe except they see. They think that noth- 
ing can be which is not comprehensible by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s are little. In this great universe of ours man is 
a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the boundless world about 
him, as measured by the intelligence capable of grasping the whole truth and 


knowledge. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus.He exists as certainly as love and gener- 
osity and devotion exist, and you know that they abound and give to your life its 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world if there were no 
Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 


Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not believe in fairies! You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch in all the chimneys on Christmas eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but even if they did not see Santa Claus coming down, what would 
that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no Santa 
Claus. The most real things in the world are those that neither children nor men can 
see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof 
that they are not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders there are 


unseen and unseeable in the world. 


You tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veil covering the unseen world which not the strongest man, nor even the united 
strength of all the strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can push aside that curtain and view and picture the super- 
nal beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is 


nothing else real and abiding. 


No Santa Claus! Thank God he lives, and he lives forever. A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay ten times ten thousand years from now, he will continue 


to make glad the hearts of childhood. 





For more than half a century—always on 
the night before Christmas—The New York Sun 
has reprinted this ageless, heart-warming edi- 
torial. Every Christmas its treasured theme—"Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus”—has faithfully 
reassured youngsters and rekindled fond mem- 
ories of the older folks. Probably never was there 
a@ more consistent—nor a more satisfying—way 





of making friends and saying “Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Now with a courtly bow to Virginia—and 
a grateful one to the Sun—The New York State 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cornell would like to add their own wish that 
your Christmas will indeed be a joyful one and 
that 1949 may be a grand year for you. 





THe CorNeELL CouNTRYMAN 
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Peace on Earth 


Horst eagerly opened the letter 
from America which had come to 
him at work that day. 

“Dear Horst” he read, “I hasten 
to write you before I leave the 
University to be home for the 
Christmas holidays. We have a two 
week vacation, and it promises to 
be a happy one. Before Christmas 
there are many presents for friends 
to be bought and wrapped and much 
cooking and decorating to be done. 
The whole family goes to pick out 
just the right Christmas tree from 
the woods on our land. Then we put 
it in the living room and all decorate 
it with silvery paper and bright 
ornaments . . .” 

His hands were so cold he could 
scarcely hold the paper, but he read 
the sentences slowly. The Decem- 
ber day was nearly over, and the 
words were hard for him to see. 

“Then,” the letter went on, “we 
have our presents on Christmas 
Eve. My father plays the ‘Santa 
Claus’ and passes the gifts around 
while we have great fun trying to 
guess what is in the boxes before 
we open them. Friends usually drop 
in during the evening and while 
talking and singing carols, mother 
serves us cookies and cakes and 
something warm to drink . . .” 

Horst closed his eyes and tried 
to imagine what this American 
Christmas would be like. He re- 
membered the days before the war 
when Christmas had meant more 
than just a day when he needn’t 
go to work—but that was a long 
time ago. As he walked slowly he 
thought of his own family in those 
days—of their comfortable home, 
the family gatherings on Christmas 
Eve when his father read the Bible 
Christmas story, of the presents he 
and his brother waited for with 
much excitement and many guesses. 
Now his family had no home. His 
father was last heard of four years 
ago—from the Russian Zone of 
Germany. It seemed hopeless to 
believe any longer that they would 
ever hear of him again. He thought 
of his two brothers killed in the 
fighting; that left Horst to support 
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his mother and small brother. But 
he had not finished the letter. 

“Christmas morning we go to 
church and then many of our rela- 
tives gather at our home for din- 
ner. There is much activity in our 
kitchen before the meal. When my 
father carves the turkey we all 
crowd ‘around to watch and make 
jokes with him... ” 

The light was nearly too dim to 
read by now, so Horst hurried on 
his way with the words of the let- 
ter in his mind. The wind blew cold 
and he pulled his light jacket closer 
around him. Snow had been falling 
all day and his shoes were wet 
through. As he walked in the nar- 
row alleys he soon reached the path 
which led through the University. 
Suddenly memories of the past sum- 
mer flooded his mind—thoughts of 
the Americans who had worked 
here at the piles of brick and dirt 
which had once been classrooms. 
He remembered how they laughed 
and sang while they worked and 
how happy he had been with them. 
Then for the first time since the 
war he had felt lighthearted, hope- 
ful for the future. There had been 
more food than he had known be- 
fore or since, cigarettes, and even 


some candy. He thought of the 
long talks they had had together, 
and of how much they had learned 
from each other. 

As he looked around him, snow 
domed the stark piles of rubble, but 
behind them the shells of the uni- 
versity buildings where the Ameri- 
cans and Germans had worked to- 
gether thrust naked outlines into 
the bleak winter sky. Here at his 
feet all around him were pieces of 
the life he had been brought up in 
—pieces of the broken chapel, of 
the school buildings, of the shops 
and homes. 

And then Horst remembered 
what had happened at the end of 
the summer—how the Americans 
with their laughter and songs, and 
faith in themselves and life, had 
gone away—and he was left behind 
in the ruins. As he stood in the De- 
cember darkness in Germany and 
thought on all these things, he cried, 
and the Christmas letter from 
America fell unnoticed at his feet. 





Horst is a real person. In this 
story the author has faithfully at- 
tempted to reproduce the story of 
the breakup of his life, as it hap- 
pened. 








“Peace on earth... 
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reading this ar- 
ticle faces the prospect of dying 
within the next ten or fifteen years. 
It won’t be a natural death, but 
a very unnatural, horrible death. 
The causes are innumerable and 
terrifying, but all based on one 
situation: war. That’s where this 
world of ours is headed—toward 
the bloodiest, the most brutal and 
destructive holocaust ever seen by 
man. It may well mean the end of 
civilization as we know it, if not 
the whole human race. 


Every person 


Is this war inevitable? Can we 
do anything to prevent it? In an- 
swer to the first question, let’s take 
a look at the world. On its surface, 
many nations fiercely proclaim their 
national sovereignty, a very elusive 
concept which very often seems 
nonexistent. For instance, our own 
United States wouldn’t join the 
League of Nations because we said 
it would mean taking orders from 
foreigners. What happened ? On De- 
cember 7, 1941, the Japanese Im- 
perial War Council said the United 
States must go to war. So the Unit- 
ed States went to war. Is that sov- 
ereignty? 

In an effort to safeguard this so- 
called sovereignty, the nations of 
the world engage in mad scrambles 
for strategic bases, large, ever-ready 
armies and navies, allies, and 
control of basic raw materials, at 
the same time keeping a sharp eye 
on each other. This naturally leads 
to friction and disputes. Under our 
present system of world anarchy 
with no higher force governing the 
actions of each country, these per- 
fectly natural disputes lead to con- 
flict. Unfortunately the United Na- 
tions in its present form cannot pre- 
vent such conflicts: it is based on 
agreement. We don’t expect com- 
plete agreement (and seldom get 
it) in our Congress, in our state 
legislatures, even in our family af- 
fairs, so why should we expect it in 
the world, where problems are much 
more numerous and complex? Dis- 
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One World— 





Or None 


by Ed Ryder ’51 


agreement need not result in war. 
Under a system of world federal 
government, it would not. That 
gives the answer to our second 
question. 


World Federation 

A world federation, patterned 
somewhat on the United States and 
other federal governments, would 
not be dictated to by the member 
nations in international affairs. All 
war making powers, including con- 
trol of mass destruction weapons 
and vital raw materials, raising of 
armies, and declaration of war, 
would be taken from the members 
and assumed by the world govern- 
ment. Each nation then, would lose 
the power to destroy itself and the 
rest of the world with such wea- 
pons as the atomic bomb, rockets, 
and possibly worst of all, bacterio- 
logical warfare. All other powers— 
domestic ones—would remain with 
the member states. Any threat to 
world peace would not result in 
the world government taking ac- 
tion against a whole nation but 
against the individuals causing the 
trouble. Police action would replace 
war. 

W ould be Democratic 

A strengthened U.N. would have 
a democratic system of represen- 
tation. Instead of one vote for each 
country, large or small, representa- 
tion would be based on population, 
with such factors as education and 
productive capacity also consid- 
ered. The veto, with which an ag- 
gressor can easily block any action 
against itself, would be eliminated. 

After going through the proper 
legislative and administrative pro- 
cesses, decisions of the world legis- 
lature would become law, subject 
to interpretation by the world ju- 
diciary, but not by the member 
states. Anyone breaking these laws 
would be apprehended by a world 
policeman and tried by a world 
court. The world police force would 
not depend for its strength on 
donations from each nation but 


would be recruited directly from the 
world population. The U.N., of 
course, is entirely dependent upon 
the whims of its members for armed 
strength. It’s not unlikely that the 
U.N. force, when needed, would be 
pitifully undermanned. The world 
courts and police would have no 
jurisdiction over matters of purely 
national concern. 

There are some suggested alter- 
natives to world government for 
preserving peace. 
good they are. 

Many say we should rebuild our 
armed forces to such an extent that 
no one would dare attack us. As in 
the past this would lead to an arma- 
ment race. We would have to re- 
main in a constant state of pre- 
paredness, of nervous and watchful 
waiting. Eventually, we would be- 
come not only a nation of neu- 
rotics, but also a police state, with 
strict censorship, a permanent selec- 
tive service, restrictions on travel 
and choice of jobs, and dispersal 
of cities and industries. All this 
naturally at a terrific cost to the 
tax-payer. Furthermore, there is no 
guarantee that we can hold our 
supremacy permanently. Either way 
a community of jittery, heavily 
armed nations, watching and wait- 
ing, is not conducive to a stable 
peace. The slightest spark could 
easily set off the explosion that 
would rock the world. 


Let’s see how 


Preventive War 
Another alternative is the preven- 
tive war, aimed at wiping Russia, 
considered by many the greatest 
threat to peace, off the map before 
she attacks us. This is an abhor- 
rent and ridiculous thought. How 
could we justify such an act of ag- 
gression when we recently hung the 
leaders of Nazi Germany and Japan 
for the same thing? We would lose 
many of our allies, which would 
make conquest of Russia difficult 
if not impossible. It would destroy 
Europe physically and economically 

(Continued on page 8) 
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7’ was the Night Before. 


Lar Carat 


by Anne Plass ’5 


T’was the night before vacation, and in every dorm 
Not a person was groaning, not even a mourn; 

The suitcases were packed and stood by the door 
To pick up in “eth at seven-o-four. 

One roommate was already snug in her bed 

While visions of home swirled around in her head. 
She in her nightgown plus wee freshman cap 

Had settled her brain for a full two weeks nap. 
When out on the walk there arose such a clatter, 
She jumped out of bed to see what was the matter. 


Away to the window she flew like a flash, 

Pulled up the shade and threw out the sash. 

“The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 

Gave a luster of midday to the objects below 

When what to her wondering eyes should appear” 
Some fraternity men with their mugs full of egg-nog. 
With full holiday spirit, they caroled loud and long 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen” their joyous Christmas song. 
More gaily they sang til all heads did poke out 

From the windows of Dickson; and then came a shout, 
“To the Circle, Balch, Risley, and Anna Comstock, 
We never will stop till it’s one by the clock.” 


They yelled, “Merry Christmas” and flew out of sight, 
And she thought, “Now at last for a peaceful goodnight.” 
When all in a twinkling she heard in the hall 

Her roommate and friends coming over to call. 

They were dressed in their furs all set to depart 

So charming they looked, she didn’t have the heart— 
But to wish them a vacation filled with good cheer 
Until they returned the following year. 

With laughter and chatter they bid her good-by 

And succumbed to the famous old “Leaky Lehigh.” 


As once more she tumbled back into her bed, 

A new sound arose which was nothing to dread— 

The chimes from the Libe Tower rang out full and clear 
Carols of Christmas and songs for New Year. 

The hymns echoed sweetly through valley and dell 

And brought Christmas spirit on to Cornell. 

And the Countryman too, wishes to say, 

Merry Christmas to all and to all a good day! 
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“Old” George Trumbull is the 
world’s laziest man, but he is also 
the world’s best story teller; so 
when I came across him Thanks- 
giving day, sitting on a stone wall 
along the edge of a back country 
field, waiting (as he put it) “for 
my Thanksgiving dinner to stick 
his head out of that hollow hickory 
tree,” I knew I was in for a good 
time. After considerable small talk 
about the scarcity of game and the 
lateness of the season, I popped a 
question that I knew would get re- 
sults. 

“How was the college boy you 
had working for you this summer, 
George? I heard he was quite a 
worker.” 

That got results all mght! The 
kind of results one gets by sticking 
a match in a can of gasoline. 

“Phooie,” George exploded, los- 
ing his plug and his uppers. “Son, 
you heard wrong.” After retrieving 
his teeth and replenishing his chew, 
he went on to tell me the whole 
gory tale. 

“Why I never saw such a dog- 
gone idjit. If that kid had any 
brains when he went to Cornell, he 
soon lost ’em. The only things he 
knew how to do was sleep.” (At 
this point it would be well to add 
that although George was lazy, he 
was always up in the morning by 
4:30. The fact that he never did 
anything after this initial exertion 
does not detract in the least from 
this singular achievement.) 

“The first mornin’ I went in to 
call him, we hit it right off. ‘All 
right son,’ I sez, ‘let’s go; it’s time to 
milk.’ Well, the doggone punkin 
head, he raises up on one elbow 
and sez, ‘Wha’s the matter, you got 
wild cows? Have to sneak up on 
them in the dark?’ Next thing he 
knew, he was on his way down the 
stairs with a boot in the pants. One 
thing I can’t abide is a lazy critter.” 

“Waal, son, that pore cuss didn’t 
know how to run a milking machine 
or nuthing; oh, he could strip all 
right, being as some Mister Shark- 
ley or something, up at Cornell 
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show'd him how. I remember one 
night, when the neighbor’s daughter 
came into the barn. Right away, 
Ned pulls the machine off the cow 
and walked into the milkroom. 
‘Say, Mr. Trumbill, there’s a girl 
out there,’ he sez. ‘So what,’ sez I. 
‘Well,’ he sez, ‘I can’t milk those 
cows in front of her; it just isn’t 
decent!’ Now ain’t that a devil of 
a note?” 

I admitted that he had his bad 
points about handling livestock. 
“But,” I asked, “wasn’t Ned any 
good with machinery either ?” 

“Good,” George spat, “I'll say he 
was good; but there’s two kinds of 
good; no good, and good for noth- 
ing. Once just after he came back 
from a dance over at Montague, he 
was plowing the river meadow, and 
the first thing I knew, he’d dis- 
appeared, tractor and all. About five 
minutes later, he came up, wetter 
than a kitten in a hurricane. ‘Mr. 
Trumbill,’ he sez, ‘the tractor’s in 
the river’.” 

“And just how did it get there?” 
I asked him. 

“Well,” he sez, “I was thinking 
about Gloria, the girl I met over at 
the dance, and all at once I was in 
the water!” 

“Think nothin’ of it son,” I sez. 
“You've always been all wet any- 
ways.” Well, we spend a week get- 
ting the tractor out of the drink and 
it cost me thirty-five dollars to get 
the thing repaired. No sir, I'll be 
darned if I'll ever hire a Cornell boy 
to work for me again. Say, son, this 





“Haven't been farming long, havi 
you son?” 


e 


is the first I saw of you in quite a 
spell. Where’ve you been ?” 

I got up slowly, stretched, and 
started off across the field. “I’ve 
been studying up to Cornell,” I 
said, and forthwith I was helped 
over the stone wall with a string of 
vernacular phrases that would turn 
old Ezra’s grave to churning. George 
was telling me in no_ uncertain 
terms that my presence at his fav- 
orite hunting post was highly un- 
welcome. Just show you what an 
education can do for a man. 





Cod Fish, better known as Frank 
Simpson, feelingly describes the 
perils and occupational hazards in- 
cident to a college education. 





One World--Or None 


(Continued from page 6) 


and damage our own economy. 
Should we win we would have to 
establish a military dictatorship in 
conquered territories to prevent any 
future revenge. And we certainly 
would not wipe out Communism. 
Ideas are not destroyed by the 
sword. 

Even with Russia eliminated as 
a threat to peace, is that a guaran- 
tee against future wars? Is it not 
conceivable that some other coun- 
try may some day threaten the 
world ? After all, we fought two wars 
with Great Britain, now one of our 
staunchest allies. Who knows what 
“friend” may become an enemy? 

So it seems that world federal 
government is the best and the only 
choice of three alternatives. For the 
few things we must give up to at- 
tain it, the returns are magnificent, 
not the least of them being a chance 
to live our allotted time. 





Ed Ryder ’51, a firm exponent 
of world government, and an active 
member of United World Federal- 
ists, sets forth the case for “One 
World, or none.” 

We invite reader comment on 
this, and any other articles printed 
in The Countryman. 


THE CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Once upon a time a man and his 
wife lived at the top of a big hill. 
His home was no majestic castle; 
he was no feudal lord who held the 
power of life or death over scores 
of persons; or at least so he thought. 
But he did own part of that hill, 
and he felt that it was his right 
and privilege to take as much from 
the soil as he possibly could. “After 
all,” he said, “there is plenty of land 
elsewhere if this farm should give 
out.” 

This farmer prided himself on 
the straight furrow that his plow 
made in the deep, rich loam, regard- 
less of whether the furrows went up, 
down or across the hill. One night 
a heavy rain fell after he had 
plowed up a piece of land for corn. 
The next day the lord of the land 
scarcely noticed that some of the 
soil had been washed away. “After 
all,” he said, “I have six inches of 
good soil left. Besides I can’t do 
anything about a little soil wash- 
ing. | am a farmer, and a farmer 
has to grow crops.” 

This attitude has been typical of 
many farmers in the past, and is 
still true of farmers who are either 
indifferent to, or helpless in the 
face of the soil erosion and the loss 
of fertility that continues so subtly 
and relentlessly. The change in 
the depth and structure of the soil 
since the forests were first cleared 
has not always been recognized by 
farmers in their farming practices. 

The change that has been 
wrought over the span of one man’s 
lifetime is astounding. In a recent 
talk at Alfred University, Dr. Hugh 
H. Bennett, Chief of the USDA 
Soil Conservation Service, recalled 
that when he helped map some of 
the soils of New York State at the 
turn of the century, many of the 





Fred Trump °49, COUNTRY- 
MAN’S soil conservation expert, 
spent the past summer working at 
the Arnot Experiment Station, pre- 
paring for this article. 
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Conservation-- 






or Desolation 


by Fred Trump 749 


hillsides had considerable dark, fer- 
tile soil. When he returned to see 
these same hills this past summer 
he found much less, or almost no 
dark topsoil left. 

Field Day 

However, according to the West- 
ern New York Soil Conservation 
Field Day, a great deal of interest 
in soil conservation has been 
aroused in recent years. 

This event, held at Alfred last 
August, was attended by more than 
a thousand people. Not long ago, 
the Soil Conservation Districts 
found it difficult to interest farmers 
in soil conserving practices. But at 
the present time, the districts are 
not able to get enough power equip- 
ment or enough adequately trained 
men to meet the demand. 

The Field Day provided an op- 
portunity for many people to see 
the various phases of soil conserva- 
tion work all at once. A bulldozer 
and a roller were constructing a 
large dam for a farm pond on a hill- 
side; water was to come neither 
from a stream nor from a spring, 





but entirely from surface and sub- 
surface drainage. A diversion chan- 
nel was being constructed across 
the slope, and FFA and 4-H boys 
had a contour marking and plow- 
ing contest. Meanwhile other bull- 
dozers were removing thornbrush 
and hedgerows. Other demonstra- 
tions included the tree-planting 
machine, terrace fitting and seed- 
ing, and the chemical control of 
thornbrush. Fred Winch, Extension 
Forester, advised applying sodium 
arsenite or ammonium sulphana- 
mate solution to thornbushes with a 
special tree-killing tool. This should 
be done between August and Janu- 
ary after the cattle have been re- 
moved from the area, for the sodium 
arsenite especially, is very poison- 
ous. 

Another farm pond at Alfred pro- 
vided water for an irrigation demon- 
stration on a nearby meadow. Pas- 
ture irrigation is still in the experi- 
mental stage, and may seem to 
most farmers something of an im- 
practical plaything. But on cash 

(Continued on page 20) 


This is what can happen when sound conservation practices are ignored. A 
thirty-minute cloudburst turned this Sullivan County stream into a destructive, raging 


torrent. 
























































































































Traveling through the _ rolling 
dairy farm lands of New York State, 
I am quickly caught up in the farm- 
ing activities that are going on all 
about me. A drive of 100 to 200 
miles brings many different scenes 
into view, passing from poor to 
prosperous farm areas, from cities 
to towns, and on up into the wood- 
ed hillsides. To the curious passer- 
by, it presents a puzzling question. 
To the extension man working with 
farmers it is his life interest. 

Farmers need extension men— 
men familiar with the latest meth- 
ods and, we hope, men with the 
background in practical farming to 
give advice and leadership. Often 
that kind of an extension man can 
open the path that leads a farmer 
to do a better job and thus achieve 
a better living. 

On The Road 

I tried a little extension work this 
summer and after my experience, I 
feel that such work holds an educa- 
tion for the college student—with a 
farm background—that a summer 
on the home farm cannot equal. I 
got a much broader view of dairy- 
ing for example, from retailing to 
high class purebred breeding. I saw 
and learned about just as many 
different crop systems as there were 
farms to visit. At the same time I 
was continually forced to meet 
strange people, get acquainted and 


Writin’ and Wanderin’ 


by Warren Wigsten ’50 


be at ease with them in order to ac- 
complish my purpose. 

My job this summer was with a 
dairy farm paper. The work gave 
me an opportunty to drive over the 
northeast for 2 months, locating 
some of the best dairy farms and 
writing feature stories on the back- 
ground of the farmer and teaching 
through example some of his good 
practices. Not having the knowl- 
edge to advise and teach, I did not 
fill the bill as I have defined an ex- 
tension man. My job was to convey 
the good practices of these success- 
ful men to the readers of this paper 
through stories made just as inter- 
esting as possible, and yet filled 
with proven practices of good dairy- 
ing. 

Butterflies 

A visit to a strange farmer in a 
strange part of the country is a har- 
rowing experience for a somewhat 
retiring person and I now believe 
that it must take some time to over- 
come the feeling of butterflies beat- 
ing around your stomach when the 
time comes to turn in the driveway 
of a farm. I did not overcome this 
feeling myself in the two months 
spent on the job. Even knowing in 
advance through inquiry at the 
college extension office that my man 
was of high caliber, and was sure to 
be worthy of a story, I would still 
find myself hesitating to take the 





A “level” stretch of Delaware County pasture. 


step. I sometimes drove by once or 
twice looking the place over and 
trying to see what the men were do- 
ing, just to build up courage. 

I found after the first few diffi- 
cult tries, that if I could say very 
little, perhaps just enough to show 
that I understood what he was talk- 
ing about, it didn’t take long to be- 
come friendly and more at ease. 
Every farmer seems pleased to be 
called upon, even by an upstart col- 
lege student who wants to know how 
he does things and “how he got his 
start.” 


Successful Farming 

One interesting stop was at Wal- 
lace Johnsons’ in Ticonderoga, New 
York. The Johnsons put all their 
pasture and hay land—1000 acres— 
into Birdsfoot trefoil. Wallace took 
me all over the farm, showing me 
the good results of this program. 
Bob Thompson, a young farmer and 
purebred Holstein breeder in St. 
Lawrence County, has quite a repu- 
tation for his fine stands of ladino 
clover. Both men were doing a top 
job on entirely different pasture and 
hay crop programs and I was able 
to contrast their methods and to 
compare them with many more that 
I had seen. 

One of the most amazing men I 
visited was John Fairbairn who 
lives in Arkville, New York, a steep 
hillside section just east of Dela- 
ware County, actually in Ulster 
County. John “farms it” on land so 
steep that the barn goes out of sight 
below the hill after you have gone 
half way up through the first field. 
His 18 cows made a 2X production 
record of over 500 Ibs. of fat last 
year and they have been producing 
toward this mark for many years. 
He cares for them himself all the 
time and really feeds them for pro- 
duction. The miracle he has worked 
there is with the land—he has 
nursed those fields for 15 years and 
they are producing as heavily as 
human hands can make them. 

I found a very outstanding farmer 
in Pennsylvania—Herman Snyder 


(Contniued on page 13) 
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Team Takes 
Trophy 


In keen competition with nine 
other colleges at the. Eastern Inter- 
Collegiate Poultry Judging Contest, 
held at Rutgers University over 
the Thanksgiving week-end, the 
Cornell Poultry Judging team came 
out first and won the coveted loving 
cup. The Cornell team led by 130 
points, with a score of 3770 out of 
a possible 4500 points. 


High man at the contest was 
Gordon D. Rapp ’49 with 1290 
points out of 1500; Robert R. Place 
49 was third with 1250 points; and 
Richard P. Glor °49, with 1230 
points, was fourth highest individual 
scorer. Courtney Allen, of New 
Hampshire, finished second with 
1260 points. 

Prof. G. O. Hall, one of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry, 
was coach, with John William Jones 
50 and Francis Trerise *51 as al- 
ternates. 


Twenty-fifth Year 


Three top poultry judges were 
picked for the teams to represent 
their school in this contest, the 25th. 
of its kind held in the East, al- 
though this year was the first time 
that it has been revived since the 
war. Other colleges represented, in 
order of placing, were the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, University 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts State 
College, University of Maryland, 
National Agricultural College of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Rutgers University, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, and Rhode 
Island State College. 

Each man on each team had to 
answer a written exam and _ also 
placed ten classes of poultry, five 
birds per class. 

The Cornell judges, all Poultry 
Club members, succeeded in up- 
holding records of previous Cornell 
teams: out of 18 contests entered 
since 1924, Cornell poultrymen 
walked off with nine first prizes; 
four second prizes; three third 
prizes; one fourth, and one seventh 
prize. These phenomenal results 
are mainly attributable to Prof. 
G. O. Hall’s thorough coaching. 
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An Editorial 


The “Cornell Daily Sun” has a 
reputation on the Cornell campus 
that cannot be denied. This repu- 
tation (which of course varies from 
group to group) reaches its low in 
the offices of the “Widow” from 
where inconceivably derogatory re- 
marks frequently burst. 

The Sun’s reputation on the Ag 
campus however, is not what it 
should be and there is nothing 
humorous in the situation. Perhaps 
our interests are not ignored to the 
extent that they once were, but 
just ask yourself, “how well does 
the Sun fill the bill when it comes 
to evaluating and giving fair cov- 
erage to all the news and to ex- 
pressing campus wide opinion on 
its editorial page?” 

We find that the center for cam- 
pus news gathering is Willard 
Straight Hall. There lower campus 
clubs gather to meet, speakers 
speak and tea’ers tea, and almost 
invariably we read about all these 
things, large or small, in the next 
morning edition. All those interested 
in the chess’ elimination tourney 
come to the Willard Straight Lounge 
at 4:30, and the Sun prints the 
whole detailed story. 

The editorial page seems continu- 
ally to lean over backward to ex- 
press the opinions of the many small 
minority groups on campus, and if 




































































not that, they are wallowing in 
some deep and wordy criticism of 
national or foreign affairs. 

Yes, we in the Ag school have a 
real and justifiable grievance as 
far as the Sun is concerned. Not 
only do they seldom express our 
views through the editorial page, 
but what is the most flagrant vio- 
lation of unbiased news reporting, 
—they do not give us our fair 
amount of news coverage. 

Why does the Sun operate this 
way? One answer seems to be that 
Arts students and occasionally a 
literary minded engineer, staff its 
news and editorial boards. They are 
not interested in the upper cam- 
pus—its student body or its ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

The fact that several of the more 
recent campus-wide elections have 
been won by Ag students has 
startled some of their dyed-in-the- 
wool politicos. The Ag school is 
moving undeniably into campus- 
wide activity. While this is a good 
thing that we do take our place, 
we must be careful not to usé our 
solidarity as a block to dominate 
these activities. 

The Sun would be perhaps the 
most potent weapon in our hands 
to build up our organizations, win 


(Continued on page 16) 


THE WINNING POULTRY JUDGING TEAM SHOWN 
AFTER BANQUET AT WHICH PRIZES WERE AWARDED 


Left to right: Francis Trerise ’51 (alternate); Robert R. Place ’49; Gordon D. 
Rapp °49; Prof. G. O. Hall, coach; Richard P. Glor °49; John William Jones ’50 


(alternate). 
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W. Rich °50 


DORCAS DEALING 


Dore is a Child Development 
major in the Home Economics Col- 
lege, so we talked quite a while 
about her nursery school work 
there. She worked in the younger 
group last year, and this year gets 
“promoted” to the older group. The 
promotion—in her mind anyway— 
results from the fact that there is a 
high hill in the senior group outdoor 
play area and Dore gets great fun 
out of sliding down it with the kids 
in the winter time. “After all,” she 
said, “nursery school teachers are 
supposed to participate in the child- 
ren’s activities.” Then she laughed, 
“But sometimes I think I enjoy 
the sleigh riding more than they 
do.” 


In line with her work she and her 
sister held a nursery school of their 
own this summer in her hometown 
of New Hartford, N. Y. Rainy days 
were the blight of her existence— 
“what to do with five or ten active 
children who had to be inside all 
day,” she moaned. 

She doesn’t spend all her time on 
the academic side—even though she 
does hold one of the Home Bureau 
Scholarships this year. Dore is a 
member of Sigma Kappa, and as 
such represented her house on Pan- 
hellenic Council for two years, and 
was elected Sigma Kappa’s rushing 
chairman in her junior year. She 
was a member of Arete, women’s so- 
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Introducing 


cial society, and last spring became 
the new holder of W.S.G.A.’s sec- 
end vice-presidency, having charge 
of the sorority living units. In this 
capacity she also serves in the House 
of Representatives, on the Execu- 
tive Committee, and was elected to 
Judiciary Committee. Last summer 
Dore was one of the Methodist 
group delegates to Silver Bay Con- 
ference. 

After graduation this June she’ll 
be doing nursery school teaching. 
“It’s a good field; you never know 
what to expect from one minute to 


the next.” j.W. 





LARRY BAYERN 

A frantic appeal to help push his 
landlady’s car has served as an in- 
troduction to Larry for many Cor- 
nellians. Shortly past 1:30 A.M. on 
Saturday nights the gallant old car 
usually peters out just before the 
stop light by the bridge. Undaunted 
by the angry protests of other 
drivers Larry blithely solicits push- 
ers for the long haul home. 

As if jitney trouble wasn’t 
enough, he has been incorporated in- 
to the horse stable, serving as man- 
ager of the Cornell Polo Team for 
the past year. All his friends will 
testify that he has acquired a cer- 
tain air from this position. 

Back in the Spring of °46, while 
still very much a freshman, Larry 





F. Simpson ’51 


embarked on his political career, 
being a charter member of the once 
famous Peoples Peasant Party. In 
the election of that spring he was 
elected to a two year term on the 
Ag-Domecon Council and is now 
serving a one year term of office 
on the same council. 

Besides keeping a jump ahead of 
the profs in his major, agricultural 
business, Larry has been a member 
of the Big Red Band since °45, and 
last fall was elected to the secre- 
taryship of the Clef Club. He has 
also been a member of the Grange, 
4-H, and Alpha Phi Omega. Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, the Ag Senior Hon- 
orary, initiated Larry last spring. 

To the usual inquiry as to what 
the future might bring, there was no 
reply—just a far away expression 
as his eyes fondly gazed upon a 
photo of a very pretty girl who is 
now residing in Risley. Further 
questioning was unnecessary.  J.F. 





JO KESSEL 

Coming from Storrs, Connecticut, 
and from a family of Cornellians, 
it was only natural for Jo Kessel 
to choose Cornell out of a list of 
many colleges. Jo, a junior in the 
College of Home Economics, has 
wavy reddish-brown hair and a 
twinkling smile which greets every- 
one she knows. With a major in 
food chemistry Jo hopes to continue 
after graduation with graduate work 
and then either do research or col- 
lege teaching. 

Activities at Cornell have kept 
Jo busy but she has enjoyed all she 
has participated in. During her 
freshman year her time was divided 
between Freshman Council, Cornell 
Quting Club, the iron diet experi- 
ment conducted at the College of 
Home Economics; and she received 
second prize in the Rice Speaking 
Contest. Not overlooking Jo’s out- 
standing ability of leadership she 
was elected president of her sopho- 
more class and participated in Stu- 
dent Council, Cornell Outing Club, 
tennis tournaments and_ received 
first prize in the Rice Speaking 
Contest that year. During her jun- 
ior year Jo’s activities include be- 
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R. Ward *50 


ing President of Balch 4, member 
of Cornell Outing Club, compet in 
Ski team, applicant for National 
Ski Patrol, Residential Council and 
House of Representatives of W.S. 
G.A. 

However, studies and extra-curri- 
cular activities don’t inhibit Jo 
from being athletic in any way. 
Mention any sport and Jo will 
probably nod her approval of it. 
Baseball, tennis, swimming, skiing 
and skating rate high in her favor- 
ites while archery, mountain climb- 
ing, basketball and horseback rid- 
ing all run a close second. At one 
time Jo won the Eastern State Jun- 
ior Championship in archery. Since 
Jo enjoyed pitching baseball bare- 
foot, she acquired the name “Ar- 
kansas Jo” this past summer. 

Summers are always interesting 
and never dull for Jo. She has work- 
ed as telephone operator and secre- 
tary at a mental institution, sales- 
girl at the university creamery, 
counselor at camp and _ assistant 
in a nursery school during summer 
vacations. This summer Jo hopes to 
spend in Europe, especially France 
and bicycling through other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Since Jo has another year at Cor- 
nell we feel certain that her name 
will be among those who are active 
both in studies and extra curricular 
activities while at school. 


L.A. 
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ED VAN ZANDT 

“The members will please come to 
order!” President Edgar L. Van 
Zandt is in the chair, and another 
meeting is ready to begin. Valiantly 
overcoming the handicap of his ex- 
tended and somewhat awe inspiring 
name, this gavel wielding President 
of Ho-Nun-De-Kah and Noble 
Ruler of Alpha Gamma Rho fra- 
ternity has succeeded in convincing 
the general public that “just plain 
Ed” is a far more workable and ap- 
propriate version. 

-Ed’s_ six-foot figure of bespec- 
tacled, virile manhood is a familiar 
sight to the members of a goodly 
number of Cornell’s myriad organi- 
zations. As Business Manager of the 
COUNTRYMAN, Ed guides the 
fiscal destinies of that publication, 
and the cause of journalism has been 
further advanced by Ed’s member- 
ship in Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary 
journalism society. 

Ed played a leading role in the 
reactivation of AGR during the cri- 
tical post-war years, and rendered 
further valuable service in the resur- 
rection of Ag-Domecon during the 
same period. 

Succeeding freshmen classes have 
known Ed as a wise and kindly 
Frosh Camp Counselor, and few 
AGR pledges will deny that Ed has 
made a lasting impression upon their 
lives at college. 

The aesthetic side of life has not 
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been neglected in spite of Ed’s mul- 
titudinous activities. The Big Red 
Band, fortified by Van Zandt at the 
trumpet has brought music and 
cheer to countless Cornellians. 

As June ’49 and graduation near, 
Ed wistfully awaits the opportunity 
to withdraw from the cares of pub- 
lic life. His plans? To retire to the 
peace and quiet of the family’s an- 
cestral home, near Blawenburg, 
New Jersey; there to live out his 
days quietly advancing the cause of 
agriculture, selling a well known 
bran of farm machinery. N.B. 


Writin’ and Wanderin’ 
(Continued from page 10) 


of Montoursville. The Snyders have 
100 acres of rich valley land and an 
outstanding purebred Holstein herd. 
They grow large acreages of hybrid 
corn for seed and this has been a 
big source of income for many years. 
Their methods of handling the ear 
corn—and hay and pasture too— 
were the latest in modern prac- 
tices. 
Well Spent 

I do not want. to overlook the 
side of practical necessity. The “‘old 
man” needs you home in the sum- 
mer—there just isn’t any question 
about it. And besides maybe you 
like to be at home with your family 
and friends for part of the year. 
That’s the way I felt and still feel, 
but just think what such experience 
can mean. This summer’s work was 
worth more to me than several 
courses at Cornell with lessons in 
farm management, animal husban- 
dry, crops, agronomy, and writing 
and speech too. 

If you can spend your summer at 
some kind of an extension job, or 
even if varying your experience 
comes only as a spare time activity, 
it is sure to be worth while. It is 
sure to provide a richer background 
for future work in the field of agri- 
culture and will make possible a 
more satisfactory and permanent 
choice of your life work when the 
times comes. 


Writin’, Wanderin’ Warren Wig- 
sten, Wrote and Wandered the 
Whole of last summer, Wisiting 
farms, Working, and Writing ar- 
ticles for a Wisconsin farm publica- 
tion. 
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4-H CLUB 


At the November meeting of the 
4-H Club, the program for the com- 
ing year was presented by Shirley 
McElwain, vice president and pro- 
gram Also included in 
the business meeting were the ap- 
pointments of Al Pierce as chair- 
man of the Membership Commit- 
toe 7 


chairman. 


d Lee Oliver as chairman of 
he Finance Committee. 

A large delegation from the Cor- 
rell 4-H attended the New York 
state 4+-H and Farm Bureau Fed- 
‘ration meeting at Syracuse No- 
vember 14-16 at which Dean Vin- 
cent of the Home Economics Col- 
lege spoke on “How Each of Us 
Affect the World Community.” 
Presiding at this conference was 
Glenn Wallace, President of the 
New York State 4-H Federation; 
the toastmaster was L. R. Simons, 
Director of Extension. 


HO-NUN-DE-KAH 
At its December 7th meeting, 
Ho-Nun-de-Kah heard Professor 
Gibson tell of his summer’s trip 
to the Honduras. The 
sponsored by an 


tour was 
American fruit 


Second row: 


turned). 





Ag-Tivities 


company and offered the oppor- 
tunity of studying the agricultural 
regions of the Honduras to a num- 
ber of educators. 

The Nuclear Physics building was 
the object of inspection of thirty 
of the society’s members in No- 
vember. The visit included a tour 
of the labs and shops, and was 
conducted by Mr. Knox, admini- 
strative head of the buildings. 

Future plans of Ho-Nun-de-Kah 
feature the annual smoker for all 
Agriculture College professors to be 
held on January 14. 


POULTRY CLUB 

The cackle and crow boys will 
have a gathering of the flock on 
Wednesday, January 3, at 8 p.m. 
in Rice 100. The speaker will be a 
member of Agricultural Advertis- 
ing and Research Inc., an Ithaca 
firm which handles local and na- 
tional advertising of farm products. 

The talk, “Advertising Poultry 
Products,” should be of interest not 
only to those planning to sell the 
mighty hen and her offspring ( whe- 
ther as eggs, chicks, broilers, or 
otherwise ), but also to those inter- 
ested in advertising as a career. 


ROUND-UP MEMBERS SHOOT BULL BEFORE BEFORE CLUB MEETING 


Left to right: Philip Davis '50, John Link ’50, Bob McMillan '50, James Preston °50, Doug Dodds '50, Jim Hume ’50, 
Harold Sigsbee 49, Robert Hindmarsh ’50. 

Front row: two members of the class of ’52. 
Ray Lahue, Wib Pope, Doug Dodds, Dave Gibson, Jim Hume, George Bull, Lidnsey Trerise. 
Third row: John Link, Bradley Donahue, George Casler, Al Raymond, Bill 


Barber, Maurice Mix, Bud Stanton 


Hag-Tivities 


OMICRON NU 


On November 19th Omicron Nu 
held its annual fall banquet and 
initiation in the Green Room of 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. Ag- 
nes Ronaldson, President of the 
New York State American Home 
Economics Association, College 
Club Department, was the guest 
speaker. The nineteen pledges who 
were welcomed into the honorary 
society were: 

Undergraduates — Helen Banta, 
Donna Cranmer, Ruth Davidson, 
Vera Johnston, Marjorie Mayer, 
Ethel Jean Peet, Roxanne Rosse, 
Margery Rubin, Dorothy Taylor, 
Jane Jewett Whitman. 

Graduates — Kathryn Causey, 
Helen Lancaster, Sarah Manning, 
Anita Morris, Francena Nolan, 
Dorothy Peck, Rose Steidel, Hui 
Lan Yang, Helen Yianilos. 





HOME-EC CLUB 


The Home Ec Club is sponsor- 
ing a continuous drive for sending 
clothes to a German Home Eco- 
nomics school. 

The first elimination of the Elsie 
Van Buren Rice Public Speech 
Stage was held December 9. From 

(Continued on page 16) 
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HE prosperity of the rural Northeast is largely de- 

pendent on the prosperity of the milk business. 
That’s because milk is the number one crop in this 
section of the country. More than fifty per cent of the 
agricultural income in this section comes from the dairy 
industry. 

The income of dairy farmers not only houses and 
feeds the families of dairy farmers—it buys the raw 
materials that go into milk production—feed, labor 
and farm machinery. But more than that, our rural 
schools are built with money partially derived from the 
sale of milk. So are roads and churches. Returns from 
the sale of milk products helps clothe the banker and 
the grocer and their children, and it helps maintain the 
land that grows feed for more milk. 


JOIN WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 










and the rural Northeast sound and prosperous. 


SUPPORT THE LEAGUE 






If you are not now a member of the Dairymen’s League, 
join with your neighbor today to help keep the milk business 


If you are a businessman, it is to your interest to know 
about and support an organization such as the Dairymen’s 
League which works to maintain a prosperous rural economy. 


That’s why a fair farm price for milk is important 
to everyone in the rural Northeast. That’s why a group 
of farmers organized to insure a fair milk price are not 
only helping themselves but everyone in this section of 
the country. That’s why the Dairymen’s League is 
important to you whether or not you are a member. 


















(Continued from page 14) 


the group who participated, three 
judges selected twelve girls who 
are now preparing for the second 
elimination which will take place 
January 7. The talks will be on any 
subject of interest to women. Six 
will be chosen out of the twelve 
to participate in the final contest 
to be held between one and two 
months later. This contest is for 
Home Economics girls, and is spon- 
sored by the Home Ec Club. 





GRANGE 

On Tuesday evening November 
16th the Cornell Grange No. 1577 
had their annual election of offi- 
cers. Those elected were: 
Kenneth Dehm *50—Master 
John MacAbee °51—Overseer 
Phyllis Harvey ’51—Lecturer 
Wendell Chamberlain ’51—Steward 
Daniel Barnhart ’51—Asst. Steward 
William Kirsch ’51—Chaplain 
Lester Howard *51—Treasurer 
Elizabeth Hollenbeck ’51—Sec-y 
Donald Smith °50—Gatekeeper 
Barbara Shear ’50—Ceres 





MORE CLUB NEWS 


Virginia Deuell ’51—Pomona 
Marjorie Westlake ’>50—Flora 
Joanne Walldorff ’51—Lady Assis- 
tant Steward 
Ernest Schaufler ’48—Executive 
Committee 
The officers were installed on De- 
cember 7th by Murrel Curry, Assis- 
tant Steward of the New York State 
Grange. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 11) 





them recognition for what they are. 
Write-ups of meetings, dances, 
speakers, etc. are effective in in- 
creasing interest and attendance. 
Feature stories tell the back- 
ground, allow personal opinion and 
interesting sidelights, not actually 
news, to come before the reader. For 
example, they might delve into the 
interesting story behind Kermis 
Club, telling some of its buried his- 
tory, which by the way is very in- 
teresting, and then too describe 
some of the people in leading roles 
in its recent plays. All this done be- 
forehand, attracts attention to the 
club, and not only does it get a 





members. 


Ernie Schaufler, former Master of the Cornell Grange, initiating 17 new 


Left to right, (front row): Terry Novotny ’51, Anne Plass ’51, Alice Mc- 
Millan ’50, Norma Reinhardt '51, Margery Westlake ’50, Claire Zwart '50. 

(center row): Don Briggs '51, John Litzelman °51, Donald Tupper ’52, 
David Ross ’50, Ralph Allen ’51, Robert Moll ’51. 


(rear): Don Morehouse '50, Harry Schwarzweller '51, William Grevelding 
51, Theodore Stelter 49, Andrew Levey ’51. 









larger attendance at its perform- 
ance, but more students become in- 
terested in joining the organization. 

Editorials are as far reaching a 
method of expressing approval or 
disapproval as exists at Cornell. 
Many students are extremely inter- 
ested in what appears in the Sun 
editorial page. How nice it would be 
to see some of our own opinions 
expressed their once in a while. 

As it is now, there is one Ag stu- 
dent on the Cornell Sun news board 
who is interested in Ag activities. 
This student entered the Board 
competition last spring at the time 
when Farm and Home Week was 
approaching. Covering that event 
was his assignment and the Sun 
gave him every break. Several times 
his material headed up page 1 and 
since that time fair consideration 
has been accorded the Ag school 
material he managed to gather. 

One is not enough. There is a lot 
of news to cover that never would 
be covered if left to Arts campus 
members of the staff. There are 
editorials that need to be written. 
We can have every student at Cor- 
nell well aware that the Ag cam- 
pus is right in the midst of things, 
a force in politics as well as many 
other university-wide activities. 

With more interest and action on 
our part there can be a strong coun- 
teracting expression against the 
things we now disapprove on the 
Cornell Daily Sun. To get the kind 
of satisfaction from the Sun that we 
need and deserve, we must go get it 
ourselves. That is a challenge to 
every Ag student to get interested 
in what is going on around this 
great university. Lets make page 


one every day! W.M.W. 


TAKE A BOW 


Lest our readers assume that all 
glory, laud, and honor belong to 
the Editorial staffers, we would 
speak a word of praise to those be- 
hind the scenes. Without their 
noble contribution, our long suffer- 
ing readers would soon weary of a 
steady literary diet. We stop to ap- 
plaud this month compet Betty Ann 
Jacques, who drew “Peace on 
Earth,” compet Joan Koelsch 
whose art work has decked this and 
past issues, and the men with the 
cameras who hope to run Life 
Magazine a close race this year. 
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You can bring out a calf’s inheritance 
to grow and produce with 


G.L.F. Calf Starter 


HE inborn ability of a calf to grow and produce can 

never be any greater than when a calf is dropped. 
However, a calf won’t even reach that maximum growth 
and production unless it is given a good start. 

In an intense dairy section such as we have here in the 
Northeast, it’s not only important that calves be given 
that good start, but that the time, labor and milk used in 
giving them that start be kept to a minimum. 

Thousands of Northeastern farmers have found that 
they can give a calf the start it needs to utilize all of its 
inherited ability, save time and milk and end with a well- 
grown calf, if they use G.L.F. Calf Starter along with 
good leafy hay and good management. 


G.L.F. Calf Starter Gets Results 


Throughout the Northeast G.L.F. Calf Starter is 
growing calves on many dairy farms with excellent re- 
sults. One Central New York dairy farmer reported re- 
cently that all calves raised on his farm in the past ten 
years had been raised on G.L.F. Calf Starter following 
strictly the G.L.F. calf raising program. All the calves 
were weaned at seven weeks of age, and they received a 
total of only about 350 pounds of whole milk. 


With a herd that now numbers 60 head, recent 
D.H.I.A. records show a herd average of 11,752 pounds 
of milk and 405 pounds of fat, and this record was made 
with a large percentage of first calf heifers. All dairy 
animals on this farm are well-grown and have the capa- 
city for high production. 

Try G.L.F. Calf Starter on your farm and see for 
yourself what fine calves you can grow with G.L.F. Calf 
Starter. Regular Form and Pellets now available at your 
G.L.F. Service Agency. 


The formula for G.L.F. Dry Calf Starter is the 
result of years of research and is based on the 
recommendations of the New York State College of 
Agriculture in making a calf starter to serve the 
needs of Northeastern farmers. G.L.F. Dry Calf 
Starter contains plenty of bone-building minerals: 


di-calcium phosphate, calcium and other minerals. 
Vitamins are supplied by yeast, vitamin D, alfalfa 
meal and dried skim milk powders. All ingredients 
are selected to provide the proper nutritional re- 
quirements, and at the same time to make up an 
easily digested and palatable mixture. 





COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 



























1914 
E. P. Smith of Sherburne, N.Y., 
was recently elected president of 
the N.Y. Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion. 
1926 
L. “Pete” Ham is advertising 
director for the B.B.D. & O. ad- 
vertising agency of New York. 
John G. Weir is now County For- 
ester in Franklin and Grand Isle 
counties, Vermont. 


1933 
Mrs. Edward Hunt, the former 
Eleanor Johnson has a daughter, 
Elizabeth Sommerville, born July 
24. 
1935 
Claudia Day, now Mrs. Thomas 
Lamberti, has moved to Fulton, 
New York where her husband is 
starting a medical practice. The 
couple have five children. 


1936 
“Bob” Smith is working for the 
Squibb & Co. of New York, pro- 
ducing the advertisements for their 
agricultural products. 


1937 

Robert W. O'Neil of Syracuse 
passed away in an Elmira hospital 
on Feb. 12, 1948. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons, Robert W. and 
David P., and a daughter, Linda 
Lee. 

1938 

Clif Luders is teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture at Eden Central 
School. Cliff was married in 1945, 
but there are no little Luders run- 
ning around as yet. 

Charles Guzewich is Vocational 
Agriculture teacher at Gilbertsville, 
N.Y. 

1939 

Mrs. Charles Byrne, formerly 
Barbara Chapman, has moved to 
Hillsboro, Oregon. 

Don Huckle, residing in Ham- 
burg, N.Y., is broadcasting daily 
over station WGR of Buffalo, hav- 
ing a daily Farm Service Program 
and the Farm Almanac Sunday 
mornings. Don has two children, 
Marsha, 7, and Bobby aged 2. 

John S. Morse is a federal aid pro- 
ject leader, working on waterfowl 
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Alumnotes 


research for the Kentucky Division 
of Game and Fish. 


1941 

A daughter was born in June to 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Durfee. Mrs. 
Durfee is the former Martha Cross. 
Her husband is with the University 
of Maryland Extension Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Edward Webster, formerly 
Rhoda Donhum, has a son, Charles 
Dinsley, born July 2. This is the 
couple’s third son. 


1942 

Marguerite Horn has been made 
an Assistant Professor of Institu- 
tional Management at Pennyslvania 
State University. 

Mrs. Robert Schatz, the former 
Louise Nordenholt, gave birth to a 
daughter Nancy Louise on August 


10. 
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1943 

Betty Bowman is studying for 
her M.S. in nursing at Yale. 

Mary Lou McCutcheon was mar- 
ried in June to Richard Milburn. 
The couple is now living in Middle- 
town, N.Y. 

John A. Birkland is county agent 
in Erie County, adding a J.A. the 
III as of last March 27. 

Bill Roe is in the feed manufac- 
turing business with his father at 
Watertown, N.Y. Bill now has three 
children, a son, Peter born Decem- 
ber, 1947. He is living in Browns- 
ville, N.Y. 

1944 
Betty Plager, now Mrs. Stanley 


Freint, has a daughter Jill, born 
in May. 

Margaret Edsall was married in 
in October to E. W. Poole. Mrs. 
Poole is doing home service work 
for the Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric Company in Poughkeepsie. 

A daughter Andrea, was born to 
Mrs. John Phelps, the former Louise 
Flux, in October. 

Shirley Walter was married to 
John Oberkircher in June. They 
are residing in Buffalo. 


1945 

Frida Norberg was married to 
Raymond Brown in July. They are 
living in South Kortwright, NY. 

Wally Veeder is working for the 
International Harvester Co. in 
Buffalo. He and his wife Phyl live 
in Marilla, N.Y. 


1947 
George Miglanti, two-year stu- 
dent, became engaged to Miss Mar- 
ion Salman of Buffalo last summer, 
and is working in partnership with 
his brother on the family home- 
stead in Delaware County. 


1948 

Florence Donbrowski is now 
dietition at New Rochelle Hospital, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Her engage- 
ment to Harold Vengle ’48, has been 
announced. 

Nancy Lehrbach was married in 
September to Harold C. Yost. They 
are living in Ithaca. 

Marion Cousins was married to 
Howard C. Wikoff in June. They 
are living in Philadelphia, Penna. 

George “Steve” Cooper is work- 
ing in Washington, D.C. working as 
an extension man for an egg con- 
cern. 

Ivan Bigalow is a District Agri- 
cultural Engineer in central New 
York. 

John B. Dewey is a field repre- 
sentative for the Ayrshire Breeders 
Association in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Beverly Pratt is Assistant Home 
Demonstration Agent in Delaware 
County. 

Mildred Baras recently became 
Mrs. Lax and has taken up resi- 
dence in Irvington, N.J. 
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This modern building symbolizes the 


Here is mulch-culture tillage at its best. 
It’s the direct-connected McCormick- 
Deering HM-17 subsurface cultivator, 
built for use with Farmall H, M, or MD 
tractors equipped with Farmall Lift-All. 


The machine consists of a long 2-inch 
square tool bar, with 5 spring-release 
standards attached. These are regularly 
equipped with 24-inch sweeps and 18- 
inch notched rolling colters. The HM-17 
also is regularly supplied with two 
gauge wheels—assuring uniform culti- 
vating depth in irregular terrain. It is 


raised and lowered hydraulically. It is 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


expanded service facilities of | 
dealers throughout America. 
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easily attached and detached. 

Note how this subsurface cultivator, 
pulled by the Farmall MD tractor, ide- 
ally roughs the soil surface—and leaves 
the straw and other crop residues on 
top. The colters slash through trash and 
straw to prevent time-wasting clogging. 
The sweeps work 3 or 4 inches below 
the surface .. . to kill weeds and open 
the soil to minimize run-off during 
heavy rains. 

Here is a stout defense against soil 
erosion by wind or water. Here is an- 
other contribution to agricultural prog- 
ress by International Harvester. 


Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Wednesday Evening over CBS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Conservation 


(Continued from page 9) 


crops, irrigation during the dry 
spells that occur nearly every sum- 
mer in New York State, pays divi- 
dends in increased yields. 
Experimentation in Conservation 

This irrigation equipment is used 
at several experiment __ stations 
throughout the state, at Arnot, 
Geneva, Hammondsport and Mar- 
cellus; but irrigation is only a small 
part of the experimental work at 
these stations. Southwest of Ithaca 
is the Arnot Soil Conservation Ex- 
periment Station, which is operated 
by the USDA and Cornell. This 
station is located on sub-marginal 
hill-top land, yet with the aid of 
contour stripcropping, proper fer 
tilization, and the addition of or- 
ganic matter they have achieved 
remarkably good yields: 75 bushels 
of corn, 60 bushels of oats, 30 
bushels of wheat, 500 bushels of po- 
tatoes, and 2 tons of clover hay per 
acre (not all from the same acre, 
of course). 


Soil Loss Measured 


On one hillside at the Arnot sta- 


PREPARE NOW FOR COMING EXAMS 


PREPARE NOW /o% coming 


EXAMS 


We have ‘em... The essentials 
of your courses highlighted 
and packed into a nutshell, 
for quick thorough review! 


Ask to see the fanous 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


Turn your used books into good coin! Or 
exchange them for books you will need in the 


second term. 





tion an eleven-year experiment was 
conducted to determine the amount 
of soil lost and the amount of water 
runoff from plots receiving differ- 
ent treatments. In the twelfth year 
a corn plot where the organic mat- 
ter had been maintained, and an- 
other corn plot where it had not, 
showed an astounding difference in 
yield—88 and 19 bushels per acre 
respectively. Although both plots 
received half a ton of 10-10-10 
fertilizer, the corn on the first plot 
was more than twice as tall. The 
difference lay in the humus and the 
loose, granular soil structure on the 
plot where there had been little or 
no erosion. On one plot of corn from 
which the stones had not been re- 
moved, the corn made better growth 
than on a plot where stones had 
been removed. The stones checked 
both splash and sheet erosion. 
These plots showed some extreme 
variations in soil loss under differ- 
ent conditions. In the 1935-38 per- 


iod one cultivated fallow plot lost 
89,000 pounds of soil per acre, while 
the fertilized meadow plot lost only 
140 pounds in the same period. At 
that rate the top inch of soil on the 








first plot would be stripped in 5% 
years, whereas on the meadow it 
would take 3,432 years! To make 
matters worse, soil erosion is a 
selective as well as a mass loss 
process. The finest particles of soil, 
which are the most fertile part of 
the soil, are the first to wash away. 

Let’s Get Together Here 

Soil conservation has many 
phases and is only a part of the 
whole conservation picture. Until 
we come to realize the importance 
of conservation and are willing to 
cooperate in a coordinated conser- 
vation program, we shall continue 
to lose valuable natural resources 
at an increasing rate. Recently a 
newspaper cartoonist very aptly de- 
picted our predicament. In one 
corner a farmer bemoans the loss 
of his crops due to erosion, while in 
another corner a city-dweller com- 
plains of the flood-borne silt and 
mud about him. John Q. Public 
stands by and remarks, “Let’s Get 
Together Here.” 
<cnmennet: 

Then there was the case of the 
burlesque dancer who was arrested 
for no gauze at all. 
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Your Christmas 
Parity 


¢$¢¢ 


Lake View Dairies Co. Inc. 
609 N. Tioga St. 


Phone 21J3 
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IT’S JUST PLAIN 
COMMON SENSE ! 






















You are shopping for Christmas gifts, and 
here is the Co-op, loaded down with Christmas 
gifts — everything from fine perfumes to Ronson 
lighters. And besides, the Co-op is convenient — 
right on the campus, plenty of parking space. 


er 


But that is only a small part of the matter. 
You can use those dividends which you received 
when you purchased books and supplies last 
fall. They are just as good as cash at the Co-op. 


And that’s not all. You will receive dividends 
on all the gifts which you purchase, and a 10% 
dividend is really worth while in times like these. 


THINK IT OVER — CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT 
THE CO-OP IS JUST PLAIN COMMON SENSE. 
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THE CORNELL CO-OP 


On The Campus Barnes Hall 





NORTON 
Printing Co. 


| | 317 E. State St. 


OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER 
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Mother Zero 


225 So. Fulton St. 





On February Ist, 1949, Mother Zero will have 
additional bulk storage space at zero tempera- 
ture. This may be the answer to some of your 
food problems. Call Ithaca 2385 for more in- 


formation. 


24 Hour Service 


New Linden Garage 


Linden Ave. 


Phone 2054 


ALL TYPES OF GENERAL REPAIR 


EXPERT MECHANICS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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TRUCKS 


For 


Advance-Design 
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ITHACA, N. Y. 


CHEVROLET 


FEATURES 








College Chevrolet Co. 


201-203 E. Tompkins St. 




























5 ene fine music, from instruments 
equipped with Armour and Company 
music strings... for music strings are 
another of the numerous by-products 
of the livestock and meat packing in- 
dustry... by-products that enrich your 
college life in countless ways. 

For example, when you attend your 
next concertyou may sit on a chair held 
together with Armour glue, smoothed 
by Armour sandpaper, coated with 
varnish made in part from Armour 
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Jascha Heifetz 


glycerine,and upholstered with Armour 
curled hair and leather. 

These are just a few of the many uses 
of Armour by-products on the farm, in 
the home, and in your school life. 


USM LOLO Ra 


AND COMPANY 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


Grand Opening of 


609-619 West Clinton Street 





Compliments of 
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Watch for 







New Store 


First Week in January 








SLIPS IN THE PRESS 


Painful Visit. 

Miss Louise Clark is spending a 
week’s vacation with a blister in 
Marion. 

Perrysburg Post-Standard 


Is it worth it? 

To correct sagging chin and 
throat muscles, place the back of 
your head under your chin and 
press upward gently. 


Julian Times-Herald 


Forging ahead in business. 

Mrs. Higgle, Elmsville poultry 
raiser was in town Wednesday and 
disclosed that she has 500 more 
checks she is raising. 

Elmsville Courier 


Ahem! 


Mrs. Schlutter, a Salvation Army 
cornetist said she placed her hat 
and instrument on the table. When 
she returned she added, her hat was 
there, but her corset had disap- 
peared. 

Clayville Examiner 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON... @ Prighler Vonevwow 


ARMING is at the threshold of an 

exciting new era! Improved crop varie- 
ties promise even bigger yields. Better ways 
of controlling weed and insect pests are 
cutting crop losses. Records that keep tab 
of capitalization and depreciation as well 
as income and outgo are putting farming 
on a sounder business basis. Better crop 
rotations, contour farming, and strip crop- 
ping are saving precious topsoil—boosting 
farm production. 


John Deere power equipment makes it 
easy to take advantage of these modern 
farming practices. It takes over most of the 
muscle work and gives owners more time 


MOLINE > 


to spend with their families. By reducing 
the uncertainty and drudgery of farming, 
John Deere implements make possible 
fuller, happier lives for farm families every- 
where. 


Because the strength of America lies in 
her free-thinking, unregimented rural pop- 
ulation, we all have an important stake in 
our agriculture. New methods. . . better 
machines—all things that help to keep 
farm people prosperous and contented— 
safeguard our way of life. A strong, stable 
agriculture is insurance against evil days— 
a promise of brighter tomorrows! 


PRLELINOIES 

















































This month the Countryman is 
observing its forty-fifth anniversary, 
so we woud like to grab some of 
our own space to talk about our- 
selves and our forbears on the 
Countryman. 

Vol. I, No. 1 of December 1903 
was a proud achievement for both 
the faculty and the 127 students of 
the College of Agriculture. The first 
Editor was George F. Warren "05, 
who later originated the study of 
and became the first professor of 
Farm Management at Cornell. It 
was the same man for whom War- 
ren Hall is named. His son, Prof. 
Stan Warren is now teaching Farm 
Management. 


WE DEVELOP ... 


The Countryman has developed a 
large number of people who have 
gone out into the field of journalism, 
both in editorial and advertising 
work, and a very large percentage 
of them have had successful careers. 

Besides the late Prof. Warren, 
there was John Vanderslice, Editor 
in 1915-16, who became managing 
editor of Field, Illustrated. Russell 
Lord, Editor in 1919-20, became 
editor of The Land, and H. A. Stev- 
enson '19 is now editor of the Cor- 
nell Alumni News. Prof. J. P. Her- 
tel ’34 and Prof. Chet Freeman 39 
also guided the destinies of the 
Countryman in their times. 

The covers of the first six issues 
showed a man sowing what were 
presumably the seeds of knowledge. 
In 1904 the covers became pic- 
torial, and in 1921 the Countryman 
changed from bulletin shape to its 
present size. The Countryman was 
beset with difficulties from time to 
time. In the early 1930’s, when ad- 
vertising was almost impossible to 
obtain, some issues contained only 
eight pages. It is a great tribute to 
our predecessors that the Country- 
man has been able to continue pub- 
lication so long without subsidy. 

The first office of the Country- 
man was at 45 East Avenue, now 
the site of the Chemistry building; 
later the office was in Morrill Hall, 
where the staff benefited by a much 
more personal and intimate contact 
with the faculty than is possible 
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Of Many Things 


When Roberts Hall was 
built, the Countryman moved in 
on the main floor. Most of the his- 
tory of the Countryman, however, 
was made in the little cottage now 
occupied by WHCU. For over fif- 
teen years now the Countryman 
staffs have been inspired by the 
view from the top floor of Roberts 
Hall. At one time the Department 
of Home Economics was located 
in our present office. 

Judging by the pictures in the 
Countryman, the men in those days 
wore their Sunday best clothes to 
classes, and even to An Hus labs. 
The ads also reflected the life of 
these times; cream separators and 
horses were important commodities 
then. 


today. 


... AND THRIVE 


The Countryman Board of Direc- 
tors, which at present includes 
three faculty members and an alum- 
nus, has always been a purely ad- 
visory body. Prof. A. W. Gibson 717 
was for many years Alumni edi- 
tor, and Prof. Emeritus Bristow 
Adams was for long years sought 
after for advice. The Countryman 
has always been exclusively a stu- 
dent managed publication. In the 
early days the faculty was very 
much interested in the Country- 
man, and in fact most of the ar- 
ticles contributed were written by 
members of the faculty. Before the 
extension bulletins came into be- 
ing, it was the function of the 
Countryman to publish all the news 
of scientific experiment and pro- 
gress from the College. 





Years ago the Countryman was 
of great interest to alumni, farmers, 
faculty members and students alike. 
But with the advent of the exten- 
sion. service, extension bulletins, 
radio, and the press services of the 
College, the Countryman has gradu- 
ally shifted its function, so that 
now its appeal is largely directed 
to the students. A student operated 
Countryman could not possibly 
transmit the veritable Hood of ideas 
and information that comes from 
the College. Today almost any type 
of work that a graduate may go 
into will require the ability to write. 
Thus the experience of working 
cn the Countryman is of great 
value to he who takes the oppor- 
tunity. 


... BY OURSELVES 


The fact that the Countryman 
is not subsidized may have some- 
thing to do with its national stand- 
ing (first in general excellence in 
three out of the past four years). 
It must sell on its own merits. About 
a month ahead of publication the 
editors make assignments for feat- 
ures, interviews, club news, and 
photographs. The subject matter is 
largely left up to the discretion of 
the staff writers and guest writers. 
After the deadline (Dec. 1 for this 
issue) the material is edited by the 
staff members and the editors. The 
material accepted for the issue is 
put into legible form and taken to 
the printer. 

Our office hours are from 4:30 
to 6:00 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day. Staff meetings are held on 
Monday, and each associate editor 
is night editor on one of the re- 
maining afternoons. Every term the 
Countryman holds competitions for 
its editorial and business boards; 
here is another obligation of edi- 
tors and staff members: to ‘show the 
ropes’ to our future staff members. 
A lot of headaches and elbow grease 
make the Countryman each month 
(We’re not kidding). But what 
pride we have in the finished pro- 
duct, especially when other people 
think enough of it to buy a copy! 


—F. Trump 
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JOBS for the MODEL G 


Replaces that last team of horses on all 
light jobs. 


An economical “chore” tractor — uses only 
2 to 3 quarts of fuel per hour. 


An all-round tractor for small acreages — 
plows, discs, harrows, plants, cultivates, 
mows and does belt work. 


Ideal for planting and cultivating in any 
desired row spacing. 


A handy auxiliary tractor on large farms. 


A New System of Motorized Farm Tools— 


A NEW KIND OF FARM POWER 


The Model G is not just another size, another 
small tractor, but a new idea in farm power. 
Rear-mounted engine and front-mounted tools 
permit the operator clear, straight-ahead vision. 
Any tool can be attached or detached in five 
minutes or less. The special 34 mile per hour low 
speed replaces hand methods for precision tillage. 
Such features mark the Model G as the most 


modern development in efficient farm power, 


FULL LINE OF TOOLS 


@ 5-foot Single Action Disc 







@ 1-section Spring Tooth Harrow 
@ 2-section Peg Tooth Harrow 
@ 2-row Drill Planter 
@ Attached Moldboard Plow, 12-inch Bottom 
@ 5-foot Mower 
@ 1-row Cultivator 


@ Multiple-Row Ground-Driven Seeders, Power 


Driven Seeders, Independent-Gang Cultivators 


@ 80-inch Single Tool-Bar adaptable to many com- 


binations of cultivating equipment; also 60-inch 
Double Tool-Bar 
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| lt outcleans and... of course... outpulls 
al because the traction bars curve outy 


| from the center of the fire 


| It outcleans and... of course outpulls 
| because it has no open centers to catch 


trash 


| It outcleans and... of course... outpulls 

| because the tread wells are contoured to 
eliminate those sharp corners, angles and 
flat surfaces 
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ety, nae ey it OUTCLEANS and takes a CENTER BITE ie 
FIRESTONE CHAMPION OUTPULLS every other tractor NG 





